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WHAT PROBLEMS DID THE LITURGICAL REFORM INTEND 
TO REMEDY? 


Four years ago, in 2013, the 50th anniversary of the Constitution Sacro- 
sanctum Concilium was celebrated.' The major reform of the Roman Cath- 
olic Liturgy, which took place in the decades after 1963, was based on the 
decisions of the Second Vatican Council laid down herein. Soon after- 
wards, in January 1964, the Council for the Liturgy Reform was instituted 
with the aim of carrying out this task.? Around thirty study groups focused 
on the various parts of the liturgy and came up with designs for reforms.’ 
All of these groups found the starting point for their work in one or more 
articles of the Constitution. There the desired reforms were indicated, 
which the study group in question and the Council had to work out. 

The proposed innovations were referred to, but the shortcomings that 
had to be corrected were not or only summarily mentioned. The text of the 
Constitution does not contain any descriptions, let alone analyses, of litur- 
gical problems. Were they presumed to be known? Did the Council fathers 
prefer to talk about positive liturgical values, rather than dwell on all that 
was less than ideal in the worship of the Church? What questions did the 
liturgical reform have to answer, for what problems was it to propose so- 
lutions? In general it is assumed that the active participation of the faithful 
in the liturgical celebrations was the main objective of the Constitution.’ 
But again, what was the underlying problem? Did the cause of the lack of 
participation lie in the changing culture, the crisis in religious belief, the 
increasing secularization, the want of liturgical knowledge, the lack of 


1. This paper is based on the 4th and 5th chapters of the author’s PhD-thesis 
Liturgiehervorming evalueren met behulp van een theologisch traditiebegrip that was 
successfully defended in Leuven on 13th October 2017. 

2. A. Bugnini, The Reform of the Liturgy 1948-1975 (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical 
Press, 1990) 49-53. 

3. P. Marini, Een uitdagende hervorming: De liturgische vernieuwing realiseren 
(Averbode/Heeswijk: Abdij van Berne, 2010) 164-182. 

4. According to J. Lamberts, “Active Participation as the Gateway towards an Ecclesial 
Liturgy,” in Omnes circumstantes: Contributions towards a History of the Role of the 
People in the Liturgy. Presented to Herman Wegman, ed. C. Caspers — M. Schneiders 
(Kampen: Kok, 1990) 234, the concept occurs 25 times in the text. 
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faith or involvement of the attendees? Or was it caused by the complicated 
character of the transmitted liturgy or the not always inspired mode of cel- 
ebrating and preaching of the priests? Or did other factors play a part? On 
which analyses of which liturgical problems did the Council base itself? 

The liturgy is a celebration of what one has received from the past, the 
self-giving of Christ, who is the beginning and source of the liturgy. It is a 
diachronic process of transmission, a receiving and celebrating tradition of 
the reality of Christ through words and signs to every new generation. That 
process can become blocked or stalled for a variety of reasons, so that the 
words and the signs no longer find their mark and will not be received. In 
this paper we propose to examine what factors the Council considered to 
be causes of this stagnation. Furthermore, we pose the question whether in 
our time, more than fifty years later, we still recognize that analysis. In 
other words: are the factors that for the Council gave rise to liturgical re- 
form still causes of stagnation? Or do they, in the current circumstances, 
permit a different interpretation? 

This paper is made up of three parts. In the first part, we look at the 
notion of ‘stagnation factor’ that we use for the liturgical shortcomings. 
The second section contains the concise results of a close reading of the 
text of the Constitution on the liturgy with the intention of determining 
which stagnation factors the composers had in mind. The six factors we 
find there will in the third part be further examined in the light of changed 
insights. These include, among other things, the fact that since the sixties 
more attention has arisen for the role of the human body, emotion, and 
experience in the liturgy. We come to the conclusion that the same factors 
can have not only a stagnating but also, in a different perspective, a pro- 
moting function in the liturgical process. 


1. Stagnation in the Liturgical Celebration 


The liturgy is a communication process. Salvation in Christ, his Paschal 
mystery, comes to us in a process of reception and liturgical transmission 
throughout the course of history. This liturgical communication takes place 
again and again in the course of the time and uses all kinds of human re- 
sources. Distortions or obstacles can occur so that there is a stagnation or 
a short circuit in the liturgical transmission. This concept of ‘stagnation’ 
stands for ‘standstill’ or ‘obstruction’. The choice for this concept empha- 
sizes that liturgy is a living process of tradition, that has to flow like a river. 
This current can be hampered by all kinds of factors, obstructed or even 
brought to a halt. For many believers, the liturgy of the Church will then 
become less accessible in the course of time. This may in the first place be 
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caused by themselves, because they are insufficiently prepared and in- 
formed. Also, in the second place, the stagnation can be caused by the 
transmitted liturgical forms. They do not ‘work’ anymore, so that the lit- 
urgy no longer brings one in contact with the mystery of God, but blocks 
the view of Him. A third cause of stagnation can be found in the ministers 
who celebrate the liturgy in such a flawed way and proclaim the word in 
so distorted a manner that God’s salvation is unrecognizable to the faithful. 
Therefore, obstacles within the liturgical communication process can oc- 
cur in the faithful, in the liturgy as it has been handed down, and in those 
who administer God’s salvation in Word and sign. Both the liturgy as the 
monument of tradition, and the people who celebrate their faith by means 
thereof, can cause blockages in the liturgical process. Reform of the liturgy 
is necessary if it does not sufficiently bring about the intended communi- 
cation. 

The liturgy is a process of communication and transmission that ideally 
functions in a certain way. Liturgy is the main form of Christian tradition 
and that presupposes communication, an exchange of realities, thoughts, 
and feelings.’ It is a very special form of communication, namely that be- 
tween God through Christ in the Holy Spirit on the one hand, and the faith- 
ful people of each new generation, gathered in the Church, on the other 
hand. Both communicative movements, of God to humans and of humans 
to God, occur in the liturgy, and presuppose a conscious participation of 
people with head and heart. The participation of human beings in the litur- 
gical communication process is not a superfluous ‘extra’, which can also 
be dispensed with, but a necessary condition for the success of the liturgi- 
cal happening. Sacrosanctum Concilium 11 states that it is necessary for 
the grace-filled efficacy of the liturgy that the faithful approach the liturgy 
in the right state of mind, in order to cooperate with the grace from above, 
so that they will not receive it in vain. To this end, the faithful are to par- 
ticipate in it in a conscious, active, and fruitful way.° The extent to which 
this communication process of the liturgical tradition is stagnated, defines 
the extent to which a liturgical reform is necessary. 


5. J. B. te Velde, osb, “Congar on Liturgy as a Monument of Tradition,” in Questions 
Liturgiques/Studies in Liturgy 95 (2014) 194-215; J. Geldhof, “Een nieuwe liturgische 
cultuur? Theologische overwegingen over de verwevenheid van Sacrosanctum concilium 
met de drie andere conciliaire constituties,” in Tijdschrift voor Theologie 53 (2013-14) 355- 
365, p. 359. 

6. Sacrosanctum Concilium 11 (abbreviated as SC): Ut haec tamen plena efficacitas 
habeatur, necessarium est ut fideles cum recti animi dispositionibus ad sacram Liturgiam 
accedant, mentem suam voci accomodent, et supernae gratiae cooperentur, ne eam in 
vacuum recipient. Ideo sacris pastoribus advigilandum est ut in actione liturgica ... fideles 
scienter, actuose et fructuose eandem participent. 
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For several reasons, a gap has come to exist between the transmitted 
liturgy and the celebrants of it on the one hand, and the believers and par- 
ticipants on the other hand, the two parties participating in the ritual of this 
divine-human communication. What is this short circuit in the liturgical 
tradition and by what factors is the stagnation of the process of tradition 
caused? Or, put in another way, what obstacles complicate the liturgical 
transmission process and which aspects of that process are hindered by 
what factors? 


2. Factors Responsible for Liturgical Stagnation 


We can consider the Constitution on the liturgy Sacrosanctum Concilium 
to be the basic law of the liturgical reform as initiated by the Council. It 
gives both the general principles for the liturgical reform and the specific 
guidelines for renewal in various areas. Sacrosanctum Concilium is all but 
silent on the abovementioned gap or a possible dysfunction of the liturgy. 
The regular repetition of the concept participatio actuosa and its derived 
forms, however, clearly suggests that the Council fathers considered that 
to be the core task of the liturgy reform, and therefore the lack of it as the 
core problem.’ The liturgical movement had concluded that in the course 
of the time the participation of the faithful, both in outward aspects, but 
probably also in inner commitment, was greatly reduced. Most of the litur- 
gical changes the Council decided to carry through, have to do with the 
strengthening of this full, conscious, and active participation of the faithful 
in the liturgical celebrations. “Mother Church earnestly desires that all the 
faithful should be led to that fully conscious, and active participation in 
liturgical celebrations which is demanded by the very nature of the liturgy. 
Such participation (...) is their right and duty by reason of their baptism,” 
declares the Council.’ 

The alienation between liturgy and the faithful and the stagnation of the 
liturgical event, however, cannot be reduced to this one concept. On the 
one hand more factors can be found, and on the other hand different facets 
of the core problem can be distinguished. What stagnating factors did the 
Council want to remedy? The document acknowledges that there are vari- 
able components in the liturgy, “that have suffered from the intrusion of 


7. Lamberts, “Active Participation,” 252-261. 

8. SC 14: Valde cupit Mater Ecclesia ut fideles universi ad plenam illam, consciam 
atque actuosam liturgicarum celebrationum participationem ducantur, quae ab ipsius 
Liturgiae natura postulator et ad quam populus christianus (...) vi Baptismatis ius habet et 
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anything out of harmony with the inner nature of the liturgy or have be- 
come unsuited to it.”” Also it speaks about “elements which, with the pas- 
sage of time, came to be duplicated, or were added with but little ad- 
vantage, are now to be discarded; other elements which have suffered in- 
jury through accidents of history are now to be restored...,” that is, addi- 
tions and omissions in the course of liturgical history.'° Furthermore, one 
time the concern is expressed that “Christ’s faithful, when present at this 
mystery of faith, should not be there as strangers or silent spectators.”'! 
Other liturgical problems are not specified. The document describes the 
theological meaning of the liturgy and invites the faithful with great em- 
phasis to a conscious and active participation in it. However, precisely 
from the proposed reforms and the method of introducing them, it becomes 
apparent what the Constitution considers to be the greatest problems in the 
liturgy. The Council focused on the renewal and the promotion, instau- 
randa et fovenda,” of the liturgy. To what issues did it intend to give an 
answer? 

To answer that question, we will examine the text of the Constitution 
using the method of close reading. We start from the premise that the pro- 
posed reforms are a response to various forms of quality reduction in the 
liturgy which hindered the liturgical communication process. By accurate 
reading, we distil from the text a number of such liturgical abuses. In the 
footnote to the subtitles we mention the numbers of the articles of the Con- 
stitution treated in that section. We consult the commentary on the Consti- 
tution of J. A. Jungmann to see how this text was interpreted in the time 
immediately after the Council.” In this way, we choose to limit the stag- 
nation factors to those that were recognized by the Second Vatican Council 
as a Starting point for liturgical reform. Distinguishing these factors does 
not imply that they form an exhaustive row. More liturgical stagnation fac- 
tors might be indicated that the Constitution did not mention. Moreover, 
important non-liturgical reasons for the crisis in the liturgical transmission 
can be found, especially the increasing secularization. Were faith is fading 


9. SC 21: ...si in eas forte irrepserint quae minus bene ipsius Liturgiae intimae naturae 
respondeant, vel minus aptae factae sint. 

10. SC 50: ...quae temporum decursu duplicata fuerunt vel minus utiliter addita ; 
...quae temporum iniuria deciderunt. ... 

11. SC 48: ...ne christifideles huic fidei mysterio tamquam extranei vel muti spectatores 
intersint, ... 

12. SC 1,3 en 14. 

13. J. A. Jungmann, sj, “Einleitung und Kommentar zur Konstitution über die heilige 
Liturgie,” in Das zweite Vatikanische Konzil: Konstitutionen, Dekrete und Erklärungen, 
Lateinisch und Deutsch, Teil 1, Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (Freiburg/Basel/Wien: 
Herder, 1966) 10-109. 
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away, liturgical communication will become empty and powerless. How- 
ever, in this paper we limit ourselves to the six factors in the stagnation of 
the liturgical tradition process, that were found in the Constitution. 


2.1. Reduction of the Role of Scripture and Preaching'* 


The Constitution points out in no. 24 that Sacred Scripture is of the utmost 
importance in the celebration of the liturgy and that the renewal, develop- 
ment, and adjustment of the liturgy must promote the love for Sacred 
Scripture. We find the relevant policy message in no. 35, 1-2: the choice of 
readings from Sacred Scripture must be more abundant, more varied, and 
more applicable. The repeated use of a comparativus clearly indicates that 
the Council fathers found that in preceding times Scripture was read not 
only too little, but also too little varied and not always adapted to the cele- 
bration. The sermon as well is seen as an essential part of the liturgy and 
must be fulfilled “with great faithfulness and dignity,” drawing mainly 
from Scripture and liturgy. Specifically within the Eucharistic liturgy, the 
treasuries of the Bible should be opened up more generously (51), so that 
“...a more representative portion of the holy Scriptures will be read to the 
people in the course of a prescribed number of years.” Apparently this di- 
rective, too, is a response to a judgment that too little of the wealth of 
Scripture was transmitted to the faithful in the liturgy. The homily, in 
which the religious mysteries ex textu sacro, “from the sacred text,” are 
explained to the believers, is promoted as part of the liturgy on Sundays 
and public holidays and should not be omitted, a provision which suggests 
that such omissions did indeed occur (52). Apparently the opinion pre- 
vailed that the Church’s task of proclaiming of the Gospel did not take a 
sufficiently prominent place. In the liturgy of the hours (92) Scripture read- 
ing is also regulated in such a way that the thesauri verbi divini, “the treas- 
ure of God’s word” is made accessible to a greater extent and more easily.'° 
Clearly, the conclusion had been reached that in the Divine Office as well, 
Scripture had too limited a place. If the major source that Holy Scripture 
is, flows too little, this must be seen as a cause of liturgical stagnation. 
The Council expressly chose to have larger parts of the Holy Scriptures 
read in the liturgy and to pay more attention to the proclamation and ex- 
planation of Scripture. In the course of the centuries, the proclamation of 
the Gospel in the liturgy had become less recognized and understood. For- 
mally, Holy Scripture continued to play an important part in the Eucharist 


14. SC 24; 35,1-2; 51-52; 92. 

15. J. Geldhof, “De Schrift en/in het getijdengebed: Een zorgbehoevend dossier van de 
liturgiehervorming?,” in Vijftig jaar Vaticanum II: Herinnering en belofte, ed. K. Schelkens 
(Leuven/Den Haag: Acco, 2013) 87-111. 
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and the liturgy of the hours, but the representativeness and the quantity of 
the used passages and the intelligibility for believers failed. Neither did the 
explanation of the Scriptures and the homily as part of the liturgy always 
receive sufficient attention. The growing unfamiliarity of the contempo- 
rary believer with the world and the message of the Bible is a liturgical 
problem to which the Constitution refers in its repeated pleas for liturgical 
and Biblical formation and catechesis. Jungmann points out that the Con- 
stitution not only calls for more reading from Scripture, but also for the 
Biblical character of prayers and chants and the Scriptural background of 
rites and symbols. He concludes that liturgical and Biblical renewal must 
go hand in hand.'° 


2.2. Reduced Sense of Sacramentality and Symbolism” 


The liturgy consists of symbolic acts and applies signa sensibilia, “observ- 
able signs” (7). The texts and rites are signs that point to a holy reality. The 
liturgical renewal has to arrange things so that they perform this ‘meaning’ 
more clearly, clarius exprimant (21). Here the Constitution again uses the 
comparative, by which it is suggested that in the past the texts and rites 
were less clear in their signifying function. No. 33 also mentions “the vis- 
ible signs used by the liturgy to signify invisible divine things,” which 
should be characterized by noble simplicity, transparency, and brevity, and 
in which unnecessary repetitions should be avoided (34). This seems to be 
a reference to the complex and opaque rituals of the Eucharist, the other 
sacraments, and the sacramentals, with numerous repetitions or duplica- 
tions. In the chapter on the Eucharist, mention is once again made of the 
intention to omit “duplications and useless additions,” to achieve a simpli- 
fication so that the “intrinsic nature and purpose of its several parts, as also 
the connection between them, may be more clearly manifested” (50). All 
this in order to achieve an active and devout participation of the faithful. 
The broadening of the possibility to receive Holy Communion in both 
kinds (55) is an example of a re-establishment of authentic signs that had 
disappeared in the course of time. 

Symbols are observable things that refer to and bring people in contact 
with a deeper, non-observable reality.'* There is, however, no substantial 
separation between the symbol and that reality. “The thing that is a symbol 


16. Jungmann, “Einleitung und Kommentar,” 34. 

17. SC 7; 21; 33; 34; 50; 55. 

18. G. Lukken, Rituals in Abundance: Critical Reflections on the Place, Form and 
Identity of Christian Ritual in Our Culture (Leuven/Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2005) 19. Cf. 
pp. 16-22, and L. Dupré, De symboliek van het heilige (Kampen: Kok 1991) 42-44, 55-60. 
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refers to itself, because it participates in the reality to which it refers.”'” 
The Christian experience of the liturgy and the other sacraments has 
evolved in a world in which the observable world was seen as an epiphany 
of a different, meaningful reality. The meaning and the being of object 
were inseparable connected. “If an object gets a new meaning, its being 
changes at the same time.””° “The difference between the antique-primitive 
experience of a symbol and ours is thus, that for the ancients the symbol 
was much more loaded with reality.””! In modernity the two drifted apart. 
H. Fortmann describes this as follows: “Characteristic of the development 
since the middle ages is that ‘meaning’ and ‘being’ have been drawn quite 
far apart. In this modern idea ‘meaning’ does not yet have anything to do 
with ‘being’. Meaning is something purely subjective, that happens in my 
head and does not change reality in any way. ‘Meaning’ is completely sep- 
arated from ‘being’. This awareness of the reality of the symbol has, 
particularly in Western Christianity, been lost more and more. The sym- 
bolic is no longer seen as something ‘real’, as the manifestation of and 
possibility of contact with another reality, but as something ‘inauthentic’, 
as merely a symbol, as distinct from reality. 

The salvific effect of the sacraments was strongly emphasized in theol- 
ogy, but detached from their symbolic value.” Other symbols and sym- 
bolic acts were devalued to solemn ceremonies that mainly played a deco- 
rative role. Both developments point to a crisis in dealing with the Chris- 
tian symbols. The Council speaks about an adaptation of texts and rites, so 
“that they express more clearly the holy things which they signify; the 
Christian people, so far as possible, should be enabled to understand them 
with ease” (21). In general, the Constitution asks that the symbolic acts be 
easier and clearer, and thus more understandable. The assumption seems 
to be that stagnation in symbolic communication is a matter of complicated 
and confusing symbols with too many repetitions. The Constitution clearly 
presumed that the faithful no longer understood much of the liturgical lan- 
guage of symbol. Jungmann speaks of admixtures, by which he means not 
only complicated and obscure symbolism, but also wrong symbolism that 
refers to monarchical court manners, originates from ostentation, or is an 


19. Lukken, Rituals in Abundance, 19: “In one way or another, the thing that is a symbol 
refers to itself, because it participates in the reality to which it refers.” 

20. H. M. M. Fortmann, “Symbool én werkelijkheid,” in Symbool en werkelijkheid: 
Essays over religie en cultuur 1962-1970 (Baarn: Ambo, 1990) 92-101, p. 93. 
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22. Ibid., 92f. 
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expression of no longer understood forms of piety.” The desire is ex- 
pressed that the rites have the radiance of a noble simplicity. 


2.3. Legalism and Rubricism™ 


In Western liturgical history, an increasing emphasis can be observed on 
what is minimally needed for the validity of administered sacraments and 
on the question what at least is necessary to fulfill one’s liturgical obliga- 
tions. This is expressed, for example, in such questions as which conditions 
the believer must at least meet for a valid fulfillment of the duty to go to 
Sunday Mass, or how a priest can minimally accomplish his legal duty to 
pray the breviary. The practice of scrupulously following the directions in 
the missal and the ritual is also an example. This development can be 
termed “liturgical minimalism,” in which the success of a liturgical cele- 
bration depends on the correct implementation of the rubrics. The mini- 
malism here lies in the restriction as to what is considered to be indispen- 
sable for the value of a celebration. Related to this is the trend in the West- 
ern liturgy to reduce the sacraments to their forma and materia, that which 
according to Neo-Scholastic theology is strictly necessary for a valid sac- 
rament. This trend has something magical about it, because it focuses 
strongly on the guarantees for effectiveness of the ritual, which are de- 
tached from its symbolic and spiritual operation. This legalistic trend is the 
flip side of the symbol consciousness that we discussed as a second factor. 
Instead of seeing liturgy as a whole of symbolic acts that makes possible 
an encounter between God and man, one tries to determine the indispensa- 
ble core, needed for validity and efficacy. E. Schillebeeckx calls attention 
to the danger that the concentration on one essential symbol element “par- 
alyzes the upwards bringing power of symbolism.” He argues strongly for 
relating closely the other, ceremonial parts of a sacramental ceremony to 
the forma sacramentis, so that they will benefit “in a particular way from 
the efficacy of the core rite.””” The tension that is always present in liturgy 
between validity and fruitfulness (through the experience of symbolism) 
has in the past often been resolved in favor of the first and at the expense 
of the second factor. From a whole of symbolic acts, liturgy developed into 


24. Jungmann, “Einleitung und Kommentar,” 39: “die dem héfischen Stil, dem 
Prunkbediirfnis oder auch der Frémmigkeitsweise früherer Zeiten entstammen, ... und 
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25. SC 11. 

26. Or ‘sacramental minimalism’, in J. F. White, Roman Catholic Worship: Trent to 
Today (New York/Mahwah, NJ: Paulist, 1995) 62. 

27. E. SCHILLEBEECKX OP, De sacramentele heilseconomie: Theologische bezinning op 
S. Thomas’ sacramentenleer in het licht van de traditie en van de hedendaagse 
sacramentenproblematiek (Bilthoven: Nelissen, 1952) 444-447, p. 446. 
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a series of legal acts, which was another cause of the liturgical stagnation. 
The Council only briefly referred to this theme in no. 11 of the Constitu- 
tion, where observing the laws concerning a valid and licit celebration is 
opposed to the understanding, active, and fruitful participation of the faith- 
ful. Jungmann notes that it is the duty of pastoral ministers to guide the 
faithful to an understanding, and therefore fruitful, participation in the cel- 
ebration.”® Priority is apparently no longer given to concern for validity, 
but to attention for an understandable and fruitful celebration. 


2.4. Reduction of Community Awareness” 


From the very beginning, liturgy has been a matter for the whole commu- 
nity of faithful. “They, and not the celebrating priest, are carrier of the lit- 
urgy.”” The people of God, as the body of Christ, celebrates the new Cov- 
enant. “Liturgical services are not private functions, but are celebrations of 
the Church, which is the ‘sacrament of unity’, namely, the holy people 
united and ordered under their bishops” (26). This is expressed by the pro- 
vision of “acclamations, responses, psalmody, antiphons, and songs, as 
well as by actions, gestures, and bodily attitudes (...) and a reverent si- 
lence” (30). The expression of the preference for communal celebrations, 
above “individual and quasi private celebrations” (27) and the desire to let 
blossom “a sense of community within the parish” (42) points to the fact 
that the Council was aware of the need for a correction of the liturgical 
privatization and the reduction of community awareness. Pope Paul VI had 
spoken about an attitude of passivity and apathy of the faithful during the 
liturgy.*' The history of the liturgy suggests that the faith community was 
silenced, the people were increasingly distanced from the liturgy and were 
less and less able to experience it as their own act. The diversity of char- 
isms within the Church community, about which the Apostle Paul speaks 
several times with regard to the early Christian liturgy,” was insufficiently 


28. Jungmann, “Einleitung und Kommentar,” 26. 

29. SC 26-31; 36; 41-42; 54; 63; 101; 113. 

30. Jungmann, “Einleitung und Kommentar,” 36: “Sie und nicht die zelebrierende 
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aufriitteln müssen,” Pope Paulus VI, audience address, in L’Osservatore Romano 18 
(March 1965), quoted by M. Stuflesser, “Vorwort. Eine Vortragsreihe zur Liturgiereform 
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reflected in the celebrations of the Church. Instead, it all was about minis- 
ters and recipients of preaching, sacraments, and sacramentals, an individ- 
ualized process of distributing grace. The Council therefore calls for com- 
munity celebrations, in which believers participate in great numbers and 
actively, and in which everyone, ministers and faithful, fulfills what is due 
to him or her (27-28). “Now the communal action becomes the general 
principle. While priest, lector, singers, assistants, people work together and 
each in their own way contributes to the glorification of God, really the 
worship of the Church comes into being.”*? 


2.5. Clericalization™* 


We already saw that the Constitution often mentions the active participa- 
tion of the faithful. The role of the people of God is a theme, perhaps even 
the core theme of this document. The doctrinal foundation of the notion of 
the general priesthood of the faithful, however, is only summarily men- 
tioned in no. 14, where the Christian people is called, according to 1 Peter 
2:9, “a royal priesthood, a Holy nation, God’s own people” and where the 
participation of the Christian people in the liturgy is described as a right 
and a duty, on the basis of baptism. The liturgical exercise of this sharing 
in Christ’s priesthood is described in no. 48. In various documents, the 
Council has placed a strong emphasis on the general priesthood of all be- 
lievers.*> We can think of it as a response to and a correction of a too dom- 
inant and one-sided role of the special, ministerial priesthood, in which the 
lay faithful were seemingly present in the liturgy “as outsiders or silent 
spectators.”*° Liturgical clericalism, in which dealing with the Holy was 
largely detached from baptism and was linked to the sacrament of ordina- 
tion, was a major cause of the stagnation of the liturgical tradition process. 
It appeared that Christians could only act in the liturgy through the priests 
and had too few possibilities to participate actively. The role of priests as 
carriers of the triple sacramental office as preachers and administrators and 
ministers of God’s mysteries should not diminish the liturgical tasks of 
every Christian believer. An important part of their duties is precisely to 
educate the faithful liturgically and to lead the way in Word and example 


33. Jungmann, “Einleitung und Kommentar,” 36: “Nun wird das gemeinschaftliche 
Verhalten zum allgemeinen Grundsatz erhoben. Indem Priester, Leser, Sänger, Messdiener, 
Volk zusammenwirken und jener in seiner Weise zur Verherrlichung Gottes beitragt, 
entsteht wahrhaft die Gottesdienst der Kirche.” 

34. SC 14; 19; 30; 48; 53; 54; 114. 

35. The Council treats the priesthood of all faithful extensively in Lumen Gentium 10, 
11 and 34. See also Apostolicam Actuositatem 2 and 3 and Presbyterorum Ordinis 2. 

36. SC 48. 
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towards active liturgical participation (19). The re-introduced common in- 
tercession, oratio communis or oratio fidelium, is an example of restoring 
the active participation of the faithful (53),°” as well as the use of the ver- 
nacular that offers a better opportunity for response and for participating 
in praying aloud (54). 


2.6. Weakening of the Relationship between Liturgy and Culture’ 


Concerning the relationship between liturgy and the surrounding culture, 
we can distinguish two aspects in the Council document. On the one hand, 
the fundamental issue of the use of the own language of a country or peo- 
ple, on the other hand, the place in the liturgy of other elements of a par- 
ticular culture, such as chants, artistic expressions, and ritual acts. In Sacro- 
sanctum Concilium the Council declares that liturgy does not mean uni- 
formity. The Church does not wish rigid unity of form (rigidam unius 
tenoris formam) (37). Here the text seems to refer to negative experiences 
in the past, when the uniform Latin liturgical rites, particularly in the mis- 
sion territories, led to problems. Now we find expressed that there is room 
in the celebrations for the contribution of the different peoples and cul- 
tures; however, a substantial unity in the liturgy of the Latin rite must be 
maintained (38). 

The issue of language in worship is called by Jungmann “the most dif- 
ficult point in the liturgical reform work of the Council.”*? While space is 
generously provided for the use of the vernacular with regard to the sacra- 
ments and the liturgy of the hours of the religious, though much less for 
the Eucharist and the liturgy of the hours for priests, Latin has in fact been 
given a place in the margin and all over the world the national language is 
predominantly used. Sacrosanctum Concilium gives as the main motive 
for this the great utility for the people (... apud populum vernaculae linguae 
usurpatio valde utilis...*°), without explaining this argument or exploring 
it in depth. Apparently it was considered self-evident that the communica- 
tive possibilities of the liturgy, and the active participation of the people in 
it, would by this means increase. For centuries, the Latin language had 
made it difficult for the faithful to understand the texts of the Scripture 
readings, but also of chants and prayers, so that the kerygmatic and cate- 
chetical function of the liturgy was not sufficiently effective. The caution 
with which the text speaks about the vernacular in the liturgy and the great 


37. P. De Clerck, De liturgie begrijpen (Leuven/Den Haag: Acco, 2010). Dutch 
translation of L’ intelligence de la liturgie, 1994, 76v. 

38. SC 36, 37- 40; 54; 63; 101; 119; 123. 

39. Jungmann, “Einleitung und Kommentar,” 41: “der schwierigste Punkt in der 
liturgischen Reformarbeit des Konzils.” 

40. SC 36,2; cf. 63, a quote of Pius XII, Mediator Dei 59 (C.5,3). 
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attention to competency issues, particularly concerning the competence of 
the Bishops’ Conference, makes clear, however, that questioning Latin as 
the liturgical language was a sensitive issue. The Council does not define 
the value of it, but aspects to consider might be unity, dogmatic clarity, and 
the character of mystery of what was experienced as a sacred language.*! 

The question that had already been posed for several centuries, espe- 
cially in connection with the non-Western cultures, about the relationship 
with the local culture, to have more possibilities to apply local liturgical 
usages, is answered positively by the Council and thus by the Church. For 
this phenomenon the word ‘inculturation’ is used, which is defined as 
“...an interior transformation of authentic cultural values through their in- 
tegration into Christianity and the rooting of Christianity in various human 
cultures.”” Christianity and culture are mutually dependent and have a lot 
to offer each other. Elements of a culture can be included in the liturgy in 
order to enrich the universal Church and for the promotion of a more ap- 
propriate worship for the people concerned.” The Constitution particularly 
mentions liturgical music and the role of art (119; 122v). It is, for that mat- 
ter, not without reason that the term ‘inculturation’ is called into question, 
as if we were dealing with a “liturgy without culture, that should be inte- 
grated in the culture.” Liturgy is from the very start part of multiple cul- 
tures, both historical and current. At the same time it transcends them in 
its basic structures, but manifests itself in interaction with the culture. That 
liturgy was celebrated for centuries in the midst of very diverse cultures, 
in a foreign language and with no real interaction, without using values or 
usages from those cultures, was one of the stagnation factors in the liturgi- 
cal communication process. 


3. The Other Side of Stagnation 


We have seen that in the various aspects of the liturgical tradition, stagna- 
tion plays an important role. The liturgical movement has drawn attention 
to these problems and the Second Vatican Council has given an answer in 
the form of the liturgical reforms. In the course of history there have been 
multiple renewals, modifications, and adjustments. However, most of the 


41. The first two arguments in Jungmann, “Einleitung und Kommentar,” 42. 

42. Extraordinary synod of bishops of 1985, quoted in A. J. Chupungco, osb, “Liturgy 
and Inculturation,” in Fundamental Liturgy: Handbook for Liturgical Studies II, ed. A. J. 
Chupungco (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1998) 337-375, 338. 

43. Ibid., 338-340. 

44. G. Lukken, “Een kritische blik op het hedendaagse rituele landschap met het oog 
op het christelijke ritueel,” in Jaarboek voor Liturgieonderzoek 22 (2006) 113-133, p. 120. 
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great stagnation factors that we distinguish have been applicable for cen- 
turies. 

It is all the more astonishing that the liturgy has always continued to be 
celebrated. Despite its many flaws, observed especially in the last century, 
the liturgical tradition process continued. Continuity proves to be a strong 
feature of this tradition. This raises several questions. Why were reforms 
to the liturgy not made earlier and more frequently? Or, on the other hand, 
how are we to account for ill-working liturgical usages not gradually weak- 
ening and dying out? In a paradoxical way, precisely the renewed liturgy 
in our time in certain parts of the Church seems to be declining strongly 
regarding the number of participants, while the preconciliar liturgy, that 
was so heavily criticized, was apparently for very long time able to bind 
the faithful. Was the liturgy as it was handed down, with all its limitations, 
still able to function? Or do other factors play a part? 

Some will perhaps look for answers from the perspective of the social 
sciences here. One might consider the group identity that has a need of 
rituals for initiation and the expression of solidarity, in which case the so- 
cial meaning of the ritual is more important than a possible religious inter- 
pretation of it. Has the Christian significance of the liturgy long not been 
relevant anymore to a part of the Church community?*° We may also con- 
sider peer pressure, often effectuated by the Church hierarchy, and certain 
types of preaching, because of which most believers could not evade what 
is called “the duty to go to Sunday Mass.” One can also point out other 
mitigating influences: the stagnation factors did not occur everywhere and 
not at the same time and not to the same extent. Enough possibilities re- 
mained for liturgical communication. The role of private devotions and 
popular piety in this context also deserves further research.“ Possibly, peo- 
ple there found the full and authentic religiosity of which they only expe- 
rienced fragments in the official liturgy. 

Without denying the importance of these factors, we would neverthe- 
less like to tread another path in this article. Up to now we have described 


45. As argued by E. Durkheim. C. Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge, MA/London: 
Harvard University Press, 2007), speaks about Durkheimian social forms, see pp. 442, 454, 
486, 491. 
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86 (2002) 306-322. 
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Vatican City, December 2011; = www.vatican.va/roman_curia/congregations/ 
ccdds/documents/rc_con_ccdds_doc_20020513_vers-direttorio_en.html; J. Lamberts, 
“Liturgie en volksvroomheid in Vlaanderen,” in Communio 28 (2003) 459-470; A. 
Vanderheyden, Volksgebruiken en liturgie: Een onderzoek naar spanning en harmonie. 
Diss. Leuven, 2001; Th. Clemens, “Liturgy and Piety in the Netherlands during the 
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the concept of ‘liturgical tradition’ as a diachronic communication process, 
God’s self-giving in Christ to the believers of every new generation. This 
communication presupposed an explicit knowledge on the part of the faith 
community of what is handed down to it. The focus was on the possibilities 
to gain this knowledge, as an essential part of the liturgical tradition. Par- 
ticipation in a liturgical celebration assumes, in this model, a cognitive un- 
derstanding of Scripture and proclamation, of sacraments and other sym- 
bols and a conscious and active participation in the common celebration. 
The stagnation factors, taken from the liturgical document of the Second 
Vatican Council, largely relate to this cognitive understanding of the litur- 
gical acts. Language, explanation, simplicity, comprehensibility, and clar- 
ity therefore play an important part, as we saw in the Constitution on the 
Liturgy. Since man is a thinking being, no objection can be made to the 
objective of the liturgical reforms to make the liturgy more intellectually 
accessible. It certainly has this cognitive dimension. Here, however, a cer- 
tain one-sidedness of these reforms seems to emerge. For a human, espe- 
cially in the area of religion, is also an experiencing and emotional being. 
The liturgy demands and invites communication on multiple levels. Litur- 
gical celebrations are not only about understanding and grasping, but also 
about experiencing and living a reality that transcends thought. The stag- 
nation factors only relate to a part of the liturgical communication. 

Consequently, the term ‘stagnation factor’ was so far used in a one- 
sided way in our argument, namely for factors that lead to stagnation on 
cognitive level. We have found these factors in the Constitution on the Lit- 
urgy of the Second Vatican Council and may therefore conclude that the 
Council strongly focused on this form of liturgical communication. It fo- 
cused on the intelligibility of texts and symbols, on a conscious participa- 
tion in the communal celebration, and on a recognition from people’s own 
cultural background. The more emotional dimension of the liturgy, in 
which it comes to experience, sensory perception, and physicality, was ap- 
parently little discussed by the Council.** Stagnating factors at that level 
were not discussed and also not included in the reforms. In the present time 
more attention is paid to this aspect. About a liturgical celebration which 
is cognitively unambiguous and clear, it can be observed that it offers little 
room for mystery, imagination, and experience and can be stagnant in an- 
other way. We would now like to look at the stagnating factors proposed 
in the previous section again, but now from an opposite perspective, with 
a view to the particular meaning they communicate. 


48. A modest reference to the role of the body is only found in SC 30. For an approach 
from Ritual Studies on the body and the sacred: T. Nugteren, “Sensing the ‘Sacred’? Body, 
Senses and Intersensoriality in the Academic Study of Ritual,” in Jaarboek voor 
Liturgieonderzoek 29 (2013) 49-65. 
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3.1. The Role of Scripture and Preaching 


If Scripture, being a major source, flows too little, that is a cause of litur- 
gical stagnation, we concluded above. The Council fathers judged that the 
vital role of the Holy Scriptures had become too limited and therefore 
asked that readings from Scripture be more numerous and more diverse, 
and that preaching on the basis of the Bible would receive more attention. 

As a solution for this first stagnation factor, a predominantly quantita- 
tive approach was chosen: more Scripture readings and more proclamation 
of the Gospel. Another way to let Scripture as a liturgical source flow bet- 
ter is to pay attention to the character of the Bible fragments and their re- 
lationship with their context. On the way Scripture functions and is ex- 
plained, the Council did not say much. The liturgical use of Scripture is of 
a different nature than, for example, the application of the Bible in catech- 
esis. 

P. Bradshaw has distinguished three features in liturgical Scripture 
reading, the didactic, the paracletic, and the anamnetic.*” The first is about 
getting to know the biblical message, preferably in a Scripture Service, 
with room for longer Scripture readings and the explanation thereof. In the 
second form, Scripture in the liturgy is a guideline and power source for a 
Christian way of life. The third function of Scripture in the liturgy, accord- 
ing to Bradshaw, is the representation of the history of salvation: the Scrip- 
ture fragment represents salvation history and especially the paschal mys- 
tery. A fourth function, added by R. Messner, is meditative or contempla- 
tive Scripture reading, in particular by making oneself familiar with short, 
significant Scripture fragments, by which the believer is spiritually nour- 
ished.” 

Another approach is the dialogical relationship between the different 
Scripture fragments in the liturgy, the intertextuality. The participation in 
and the progress of the history of salvation are expressed by it." Intertex- 
tuality is created in liturgy when Scripture passages are related to each 
other in different ways, in the Liturgy of the Hours with readings and re- 
sponsories, psalms and antiphons, and in the Eucharist in the structure of 
the liturgy of the word, with the alternation of reading, psalm, reading, al- 
leluia verse, Gospel. “The harmonized texts from the Old and New Testa- 
ments question and comment on each other mutually. Psalm and alleluia 
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verse open a certain horizon of understanding.”** The dialogue between 
the biblical text and the other liturgical texts, and the use of certain Bible 
fragments for certain holidays, can also produce their own unpredictable 
meanings. 

The intertextual approach can lead to a more mystery-filled form of 
preaching, in which both salvation history and the current horizon of un- 
derstanding join in. Concerning the role of Scripture in the liturgy, the em- 
phasis then shifts towards the diversity of meanings and the literary and 
kerygmatic quality of the presented fragments. The aim is to let the rich- 
ness and the diversity of voices of a text resound.*? The way in which a 
Scripture text is proclaimed, for example by a recitation or a cantilena, can 
also help to better bring out its sacral character and bring about liturgical 
communication on a musical level." 


3.2. Sacramentality and Symbolism 


Sacraments and liturgical symbols often are not understood by modern 
people, the Council thought. The symbolism of the liturgy should be 
shaped in a different mode: simpler, more concise, and clearer. Sacrosanc- 
tum Concilium 34, spoke of the desired noble simplicity and transparency 
of the symbols, so they could be understood without much explanation. 
The repetition of acts should also be avoided. This remedy, however, is not 
the right one against all deficiencies. Here we find a one-sided, too rational 
idea of symbols, which emphasizes the intelligibility of the ritual. D. Torev- 
ell indicates the non-rational dimension of symbolic acts and rituals.” He 
also elaborates extensively on the initially physical nature of rituals, which 
gradually made way for a more intellectual approach. The ‘disembodi- 
ment’ of the ritual occurred at the same pace as its devaluation." The Ori- 
ental liturgy shows that repetition, exuberance, accumulation, and the 
physical sensation stemming from these qualities, may lead not so much to 
understanding, but to awareness of what is unspeakable and transcendent 
and to corresponding experiences such as emotion and joy. This also ap- 
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plies to apparent inconsistencies in the ordo, and for not immediately in- 
telligible symbols, such as C. Pickstock refers to in her study on the lan- 
guage and symbols of the Tridentine ordo missae.’ Liturgy cannot be lim- 
ited to a clear, unambiguous, and understandable ritual. It reflects a mys- 
tery and for that reason uses symbols with a hidden meaning.** If we sim- 
plify the liturgical symbols and make them more transparent, we seem to 
give out the message that they have a reasonable, intelligible meaning. In 
fact, they relate to a hidden reality, so that it is not strange that they them- 
selves are in part also of an irrational and elusive nature. 


3.3. The Legal Dimension 


Above we have discussed the tension that always exists in the liturgy be- 
tween validity and fruitfulness. We saw that the Council places the empha- 
sis on the second factor and turns against the risk of liturgical minimalism 
by too great an emphasis on the rubrics. 

Despite the risks, however, legal clarity remains a strong point of the 
Roman Rite. For the sake of the unity of the liturgical tradition, clarity on 
the core acts, the conditions for validity, and the precise order of the rituals 
is desired. Canonical law wishes to protect the validity and unity of the 
liturgy.” The objectivity of the liturgy, the fact that the celebrant may only 
to a limited extent put a subjective stamp on it, is also guaranteed by the 
liturgical regulations. Carefully following the rubrics prevents the liturgy 
from being cut to the individual size of the celebrant. The liturgy is not the 
property ofany one person or minister, but of the Church as community of 
Christ. 
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These rubrics, however, do not always lead to logical or clear ritual 
sequences. Precisely the legally safeguarded necessity of following litur- 
gical rules that have no rational exigency, is a way to approach the mystery. 
The disinterestedness and humility which are demanded of the celebrant in 
this are important aspects of the ars celebrandi. An example is the practice 
of handwashing in the ritual of the preparation of the gifts. This usage is 
sometimes omitted, apparently because the liturgical washing of hands is 
not an act that is understandable for everyone. The reference to inner 
cleansing and penance and the link with Jewish and Islamic traditions 
makes it a meaningful, significant symbol by which the priest prepares for 
the encounter with the Holy.°! 


3.4. Community Awareness 


The communal character of the liturgy is an authentic Christian element 
that we frequently encounter in the New Testament. In the liturgical reform 
it is also a reaction to the stagnating effect of clericalism and religious in- 
dividualism. Many have accordingly experienced the post-conciliar em- 
phasis on the communal character of the liturgy as liberating. This con- 
sciousness that liturgy is a community event, however, doesn’t have the 
wind in its sails in the current time. There is a general societal tendency 
towards individualization, which seems to express itself strongly precisely 
in the area of religion.” Might the necessity of a communal character of 
the liturgy not be an obstacle for the participation of those who are follow- 
ing their own searching path?® Does the current liturgy offer enough space 
for the individual who is in search of personal answers to spiritual ques- 
tions and is not, or not yet, open to a community experience? Does the pre- 
conciliar liturgy have characteristics that better lend themselves to a more 
individual experience? Have the reforms of the Council sufficiently taken 
this factor into account? These are questions that we draw attention to here 
and that require further research. The possibility of an individual approach 
to the liturgy, then experienced as a stagnation factor, may now, more than 
fifty years later, turn out to be a medium for liturgical communication. 


3.5. The Ministerial Dimension 


The relation between the two ways in which believers share in the priest- 
hood of Christ, namely the general priesthood of all believers by virtue of 
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baptism, and the special, pastoral priesthood of the ministers on the basis 
of the sacrament of ordination, often produces tensions in the liturgy. The 
implementation of the liturgical roles varies from, on the one hand, a far- 
reaching ‘democratization’ of the liturgy in which the liturgical role of the 
priest according to Catholic tradition is minimally reflected, to, on the 
other hand, a dominant presence of the priest who takes on all liturgical 
responsibilities. However, the presence of the sacerdos need not only be 
associated with a position of power. The question arises as to whether the 
service of the priest as mediator between the divine and human spheres, as 
existing in many religions, does not require renewed attention in liturgical 
studies as well. Holy acts reserved for the priest, that take place at a dis- 
tance from the participants and that make contact with divine reality, fit in 
with the hidden, mysterious nature of the liturgy. Is not the need for a fig- 
ure that mediates with the Holy an anthropological datum?™ 


3.6. The Relationship between Liturgy and Culture 


The theme of the inculturation is current in a new way now that, more than 
50 years after the Council, the Western, especially European culture can 
less and less be considered a Christian culture. The secular and plural so- 
ciety that it has become in the last half a century, raises questions about 
how Christian liturgy can be celebrated in a world with a decreasing un- 
derstanding of its language and symbolism. At the same time, the plurali- 
zation of the culture also means that common and generally intelligible 
languages and usages will not easily be found. Adaptation of the liturgy 
to the prevailing culture accordingly seems to be becoming more and more 
difficult. This also places the demand for a more inductive and appropriate 
liturgy in a different light. The question as to the extent to which the liturgy 
should be an intriguing and challenging cultural alternative, an appealing 
expression of a Christian counterculture that is not immediately under- 
standable in the prevailing language, customs, and values, but does evoke 
a sense of a message of joy and hope that transcends cultural boundaries, 
merits further research. A. Kavanagh is an example of this view. He has 
described how the liturgy loses its subversive power if it adapts to an ex- 
isting culture.” In his view, Catholic liturgy ought to present powerful, 
countercultural dynamics of transcendence and community.*” 
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Conclusion 


Reading the Constitution on the liturgy has unearthed six stagnation factors 
that were the main reasons for the Council fathers to decide for the liturgy 
reform and that played a large role in the post-conciliar implementation. If 
we consider these factors retrospectively, however, we must relativize their 
stagnating effect: they turn out not only to have disadvantages, but also to 
offer liturgical opportunities. Each of the stagnation factors has another 
side to it, in which the relevant factor permits a kind of communication 
that appeals to current human and religious experiences and feelings. The 
same factors are interpreted differently now, than they were in the first 
decades after the Council. Then there was a tendency to make the liturgical 
communication clear and unambiguous, based on an optimism about hu- 
man cognitive and rational skills. Currently there seems to be more atten- 
tion for the complexity of the liturgical communication, in which emo- 
tions, individuality, physicality, and diversity play a greater part. All this 
raises the question whether the reform of the Roman Catholic liturgy is 
based on outdated principles. We conclude that an evaluation of this reform 
is desired and that it should look critically at the goals that the reformers 
set for themselves. 
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